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TO THE 

Propte or tHe Unirep States oF 
AMERICA. 


LETTER VII. 


John Bull dangerously ill.-His disorder 
described. — Consultation of Physi- 
cians.—+Their divers opinions as to the 
causes of the disorder, and as to the 
most proper remedies.——Shyness of the 
Physicians in giving their prescrip- 
lions.—The probuble termination of the 
disorder. 





Botley, Gth April, 1816. 

In spite of all your anger against John 
Bull on account of the proceedings of 
Capt. Henry in peace, and on account of 
those of the Cochranes and Cockburns 
and Rosses in war, as detailed in the 
memorable “ Exposition” of February 
1815, I cannot help hoping, and, indeed, 
believing, that you still have a sort of 
sneaking kindness towards the Old Gen- 
tleman; and that, having before heard of 
his illness, you will be anxious to know 
how he is now, what is the nature of his 
complaint, and what hopes his medical 
friends have of his recovery. But, be- 
fora { proceed to give you information as 
to these matters, I cannot refrain from 
ebserving, how the Cossack Priests and 
Governor Strong and John’s friends at 
Hertford and Essex and Mr. Goodloe 
Harper and Judge Martin and Mr. Otis 
and Mr. Timothy Pickering and my old 
friend the talking and wise Mr. John 
Randolph of Virginia; I cannot help 
observing how these worthy personages, 
together with all the whole hody of the 
New England Noblesse, Grand Crosses, 





Commanders and all, must have been 
astounded, when they first heard John’s 
illoess announced through the Speeches 
in his own parliament. They had, indeed, 
heard me predict his illness ; but they, I 
dare say, like their fellow loyalists on 
this side of the water, compared my pre- 
dictions to the croaking of a raveyg, or 
the howling of a dog, or the screeghing 
of an owl. They have, ney rtheless, come 
out true, at last; and, asitis certain, that 
Old John is ina very dangerous way, bis 
friends must be anxious, vot only to hear 
how he is at present, but what are the 
hopes of his recovery. I shall, there. 
fore, give them and you an account of a 
recent consultation of his physicians, 
stating the opinions of each of them as 
to the cause of his illness and algo as to 
the remcdy to be applied. 

The disorder of this Country, or, to 
drop figure, tie distress which prevails, 
has been before described to you. It is 
of a most extensive mature, It has 
plunged more than one half of the nation 
into deep suffering. But, of the nature 
of the distress we have already seen 
enough in former Numbers; though we 
muét listen to a little more upon the sub. 
ject by and by. , 

The debate, or, rather consultation, 
which took place in St. Stephen’s Chapel 
on the 28th of March deserves particular 
attention. You were before informed, 
that Mr. Western (a Member for the 
County of Essex) had brought forward a 
list of resolutions upon the distresses of 
the Country. These Resolutions, toge- 
ther with my comments on them, you will 
find in No. 12 of this Volume; that is to 
say, under date of 23d of March. On the 


28th the House went into a Committee on 
O 
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these resolutions. Here it was that the 
Members gave their opinions, ‘relative to 
the cause of the complaint and to the 
remedy proper to be applied. Iam now 
about, in the first place, to give you a 
brief analysis of what each speaker said ; 
then, I shall endeavour to show you what 
the points of difference, in their opinions, 
are, as to cause and as to remedy; and, as 
I go along, I shall throw into Nofes, an 
account of the character of each speaker ; 


. for, as I mean to make you all well ac- 


quainted with what is doing here, and of 
the real state of things, you ought to 
know the actors. I shali, therefore, in 
the form of Notes, give you an account 
of the character, state of life, seat, &c. of 
every man, to whose words I refer. 

Mr. Lyttcieton (See Note A) opened 
the discussion, by observing, that a peti- 
tion, on the subject, had been presented 
from the County of Worcester, complain» 
‘ing of extravagance in the public expendi- 
ture; calling for economy ; disapproving 
of expending, in such a time as this, large 
sums upon public buildings and in the 
purchase of works of art, praying for 
the abolition of sinecures, and for a check 
on the Civil List expences; and, finally, 
deprecating all interference in the policy 
of other kingdoms—This is quite new 
language altogethcr ; but, the /as¢ senti- 
ment is invaluable as coming from a mect- 
ing of the whole county of Worcester, 
Nobles, Clergy, and all, who, as you will 
perceive, now express the very senti- 
ments, which the Jacobins expressed, in 
1793! In the petition of Wiltshire the 
same sentiments are contained (See No. 
13 this Vol.); in that of Somersctshire, 
Middlesex, and the City of London these 
sentiments are echoed and re-echoed ; 
but, in that of Somersetshire there is a 
prayer, that our shame may not be per- 
petuated by monuments of Stone and 
Mortar, 


Mr. Westzan.(B) then followed Mr. 
Lyttleton. After saying that the state of 


‘ 
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the country was very alarming, he said 
that the primary CAUsE was an accumula. 
tion of produce beyond the demand; 
that, this produced a fall in prices ; that 
fall produced a diminution of the quantity 
of paper-money in circulation ; that from 
these causes a transfer of property had 
taken place from the tax-payers to the tax 
receivers. ‘Then, as to REMEDY, he wanted 
the Malt Duty further reduced, wanted 
the duty taken off English Spirits, and 
wanted such duties imposed as would pre- 
vent the importation of corn, wool, flax- 
seed, rape-seed, clover and other seeds, 
all. which, except corn, are now freely 
imported according to law.—I_ cannot 
refrain from observing here, that, if this 
opinion about the transfer of property be 
not perfectly correet, I must be content 
to pass for an ass, having stated it, urged 
it, and re-urged it, over and over again, 


at different times, for the last 12 years! 


Truth must prevail first or Jast.—Mr. 
Wesrern concluded with the following 
motion: ‘* That the consumption of Bar- 
‘¢ Jey, and, consequently, the demand for 
‘it, were very materially reduced by the 
‘*¢ excessive duties, to which it was sub- 
*¢ jected, and ¢hat those duties ought to be 
** repealed,” 

Mr. Baanp (C) came next. He began 
by a description of the distresses, which 
prevailed, and which description I will 
give you in his own words ; because I wish 
Governor Strong and parsons Osgoode 
and Parish and Gardiner to hear the 
description of ** the world’s last hope” 
from the lips of those, whose statements 
they will not even affect to doubt. They 
do not doubt my word ; but, they affect 
todo it. They shall, therefore, have the 
description, in this instance, from Mr. 
Brayp, a member for the County. of 
Hertford. He said, that ** His Majesty’s 
‘* Ministers were not aware of the distress 
** which prevailed throughout the coun- 
“try. The alarming and extraordinary, 
“ sufferings of the lower classes mu% 
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‘‘ excite the sympathy of every well con- 


‘‘ stituted mind, No additional priva- 
‘« tions could be demanded of them ; and 
‘ unless their present distress were z:mme- 
« diately relieved, they must groan under 
‘s wants at which every good man must 
‘revolt. He had anticipated in the 
‘* course of last Session, the situation to 
‘‘ which the agricultural labourers would 
“be reduced, and every thing which he 
‘‘ had then ventured to express as a mat- 
‘ter of prophecy, had actually come to 
“pass. The time had arrived when the 
‘* occupation of land had been suspended. 
‘‘'There were many parts of the rich 
“counties in which the agricultural 
‘+ classes laboured under a state of dis- 
‘* tress which must rend the heart of every 
 nerson that was capable of feeling. He 
‘‘ could state many facts to the House 
‘* which had come to his personal know- 
‘* ledge, and had received various com- 
‘‘ munications on the subject, which de- 


-¢ manded the most serious attention. <A 


‘‘ magistrate of the greatest respecta- 
‘* bility, in one of the most opulent parts 
‘¢ of Cambridgeshire, had sent him a let- 
‘S ter that morning, in which he stated 
‘¢ the extent of the distress that prevailed 
‘“ among the labouring classes. He would 
*‘ take the liberty of reading the following 
“extract: ‘I am sure you will not be 
‘* © surprised, after what I mentioned on 
‘“€a former occasion, to hear the dis- 
“ ¢ tresses of those who are engaged in 
% « agricultural pursuits in this neigh- 
‘“©bourhood. Only eightpence a day is 
“ ¢ given to strong, healthy, single men, 
‘“* who are capable of the greatest 
“ “labour. (Hear, hear!) Dreadful as 
“ this situation was, he feared a much 
“worse state of things. —Shortly be- 
“fore he left the country, a respectable 
‘* farmer, residing on that spot which 
‘‘ Camden had called the garden of Eng- 
‘land, came to ask his advice respecting 
‘the payment of poors’ rates; he was 
“the only remaining cultivator in that 
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** part of the country, and had become 
** chargeable with all the poors’ rates of 
*¢ the parish. When he was asked where 
** the other occupiers were, he replied, 
** that they had been obliged to abandon 
** their farms, and the landlords would 
“not occupy the land, lest they should 
** become liable to the rates. He was 
*¢ told, that, under these circumstances, 
** he must bear the burthen. * But, pray 
** * tell me,’ said he, * when [ leave my 
** * farm, what is to become of the poor ?? 
*¢ T replied, ‘ They must go to the neigh. 
*¢ * bouring parishes.’ ‘This had been the 
** fact; but as the surrounding parishes 
‘“* were unable to sustain this crowd of 
‘transfer, the poor had spread theme 
** selves out, and occasioned devastation 
** and distress wherever they proceeded, 
‘This circumstance alone must con. 
** vince the Committee of the absolute 
** necessity of applying some immediate 
* relief, or this country would, in a very 
‘* short period, be reduced to a situation 
** in which it would be émpossitle to apply 
‘Sa remedy.” — Now, parson Panrisu, 
what do you think of this? When you 
and your fellow-labourers were forming 
processions ; when you were joining with 
the Russian Consul and other friends of 
*¢ Social Order” in putting up thanks. 
giving for the entry of those Social beings, 
the Cossacks, into Paris ; when you were 
chaunting, with sweet nasal twang, the 
praises of John Bull’s Masters, and call- 
ing them ‘* the Bulwark of Religion,” 
did you suppose, that they would bring 
things to this pass? Did you sappose, 
that all the sacrifices of blood and trea- 
sure, which John was making, would 
yield him this sort of reward? If you 
did suppose so ; if you did expect to see 
the English people plunged into all this 
misery, in consequence of the war, you 
ought to be counted amongst our most 
cruel enemies; and, if you did not 
expect it, you must be men too shallow, 
too weak, in short, too foolish, to merit 
02 
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any degtee of public confidence in future. | 
This result, or consequence, of the war, 
is 4 sad blow to the Hertford Convention 
and canting tribe of Benevolents, who, 
with the word benevolence on their lips, 
have been, for years, applauding measures 
of the most atrocious and cruel nature 
and tendency. Nay, this description of 
persons t—America, by the encourage- 
mént which their language and acts gave 
to the enemies of freedom m Europe, have 
really a portion of our present sufferings 
to answer for. Their newspapers (the 
only ones which reached England from 
America) were quoted by our hireling | 
press ; the sentiments, which they con- 
tnined, sentiments always hostile to free- 
dom, were flung in our faces as a proof, 
that even the people of America were on 
the side of the war that our government 
was carrying on. The amount of the 
mischief that these men did in this way is 
not easily calculated; but, it is certain 
that the extent of the mischief they did 
us had no other limit than that of their 
power ; and, I am quite satisfied, that 1 
can, whenever it shall be theught worth 
while, prove to the conviction of any 
unprejudiced mind, that, to the aristocrats 
of America, and to them alone, we owe all 
that part of our Debt which was created | 
by the last American war, and to them | 
both couutrics owe the shedding of rivers. 
of blood. It was the opinion, that the 
‘American Government had secretly leagued 
with Napoleon to destroy the naval power 
of Erxzgiand ; it was this opinion imbibed 
ia England that made the people of Eng- 
fand really call for that war, and for its 
continuance after March 1814. And, the’ 


Atmerican government we owed to the 
*¢ Benevolent” prints of that country, 
which were constantly quoted by our 
hiteling press, and which finally pro. 
duced and prolonged the war. So, par- 


you now hear whole counties of “ 4), 
“ fast-anchored Isle” now putting fort}, 
the sentiments, which your opponent: 
have all along held, if your shame be 
little, your impudence must be mon- 
strously great. Not, mind, that I am 
disposed to ridicule your appellation of 
“* the fast-anchored Isle ;” but, the truth 
is, that it was nof to England that you 
feltattachment. It was to the cause and 
the efforts, which were hostile to freedom ; 
and to these you felt attachment, because 
they favoured your own views of religious 
domination and of political revenge and 
ambition.— From this digression I preceed 
to the Remepy of Mr. Brann, who wished 
for duties on wool and seeds imported ; 
alsoa change in the poor-laws.; and further 
for something to be done about Zythes, 
which he. called ‘** a destructive im- 
post.”—Stop with me here, a moment, 
Parson GAanpiner ; and, let me recal to 
your’ mind, that, when the war against 
the republicans of France was begun, the 
Clergy in England were amongst the 
loudest in its favour. Nay, it is well 
known, that the cause was said to be 
more peculiarly the cause of the Church. 
It is also well kuown, that the Clergy 
have all along been most zealous in sup- 
port of the war; that they anxiously 
sought the restoration of the Bourbons iu 
France, with their long litter of priests 4¢ 
their heels; and, that, now when the 
work of butchering Protestants has re- 
commenced, not one single meeting of the 
Clergy of the Church of England has bee" 
held upon the subject. Well, Parson 
Gardiner, is it not curious, that this same 
war for *¢ Social Order and our Holy Re- 
ligion” should have produced a state of 
things, which induce even Members of 
parliament to call tythes a ** destructic¢ 
impost,” and seriously to propose to 4 
something about them? Is this not 4 





curious thing? Here is the nation in 2 


son Parish, you see, that you hate 2 good : 
| state of shocking distress in consequence 
deal to answer for; ‘aud, really, when | of the Debt created by the war. The 
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war, then, has produced shocking dis- 
tress; and, one of the proposed remedies 
is, to give relief to the farmer on the 
score of tythes, which are called a ** de- 
structive impost.” Do you not think, 
Mr. Oscoope, that your Reverend bre- 
thren in this country may soon be led to 
think, that they were not so very wise, 
when they urged on the war for the 
Bourbons? For my part, I care little 
about the tythes. I know that it is fal- 
lacious to view them in the light of a de- 
structive impost: but, if ** the friends of 
Social Order and our Holy Religion” 
have a mind to view them in that light, 
upon my honour I have no objection to 
it, and am quite willing to leave the So- 
cial Order people and the Clergy to set- 
tle the matter in their own way, being 
very certain, that, do what they will, and | 
do it when they will, that which they will 
do will, in the end, be beneficial to the 
cause of freedom all over the world. 
Lorp Lacetves (D) spoke next after 
Mr. Brand. He said, that the cause of 
the distress was the alteration in the 
value of the Currency. He objected to 
duties on wool imported, on account of 
the injury it would do to manufacturers, 


The best relief was a reduction of taxes, 


he said; but that he did not think, that 
much good could arise from the énter- 


ference of the House, which, notwith- 


standing the notions that prevailed, 
** was not omnipotent,”—In which last 
opinion I most heartily concur with his 
Lordship; but, I humbly presume to be- 
lieve, that the parliament has the power 
to reduce the tuxes, and, I will venture to 
assure the Noble person, that, if it would 
but reduce the taxes to about 30 millions 
4 year, it might safely separate to-mor- 
row, and leave the people to re-start in a 
career of prosperity. 

Cot, Woon (E) Member for Brecon- 
shire, followed Lord Lacelles. He 
agreed, that the principal cause of the 
distress was the alteration in the currency. 
Hlis nemepres were the taking the tax off 
sult, and imposing duties on cheese im- 
ported. He did not approve of taking 
off the duties on English spirits; he, on 
the contrary, wished them to be added fo, 
that more beer might be used. He 
praised the measure of reducing the Malt- 
Tax; said that the le of England 





loved beer very much, would now be 
enabled to get more of it than they had-of 


late years. He wished the tax to be 
taken off the riding horses of little far- 
mers ; and he expressed his belief, that 
some new measure about tythes would be 
favourable to religion; and, that it was a 
pleasing reflection, that peace was now 
come to give us deiswre to attend to these 
domestic affairs.—I give my hearty as. 
sent to the proposition of the gallant Co. 
lonel, that the people are extremely fond 
of beer, especially if a large proportion 
of malt be employed in the manufacture 
of it; and, if he can but as easily obtain 
the assent of the Clergy to the proposi- 
tion, that doing something about tythes 
would be favourable to religion, [ should 
really begin to hope, that the House 
would soon enter upon the remedy of 
parliamentary reform, without which, I 
am fully persuaded, that the country will 
go on from bad to worse. 

Mr. Curwen (F) began by pronounc- 
ing a high eulogium on the diligence and 
accuracy, which his honourable friend, 
Mr. Western, had shown in the collec- 
tion of his information, and on the great 
ability which he had displayed in laying 
it before the House; but, he was sorr 
to say it, he differed from his honourable 
friend both with regard to the cquse of 
the distress and to the remedy which 
ought to be applied. He said, that there 
was no surplus produce; that the cAusE 
was the withdrawing of a large part of 
the puper-money lately in circulation; 
that this, and this alone, caused prices to 
fall. His nemepy: a loan, from the go- 
vernment to the farmers, of 12 millions: 
the loan to each farmer not to exceed 
half a year’s rent ; the government to have 
joint security of landlord and tenant, 
He agreed, that Mr. Western’s pawning 
plan might do as far as related to London 
and its vicinity. Wished for a radical 
change in the poor-laws; and was very 
desirous to see some measure adopted 
about tythes.—When I came to Mr, Cur. 
WEN’s name, Jone ey after the speech 
of Colonel Wood, who had so highly ex- 
tolled the taste of the people for deer, I 
expected to hear the Colonel’s doctrines 
most ably controverted, the former gen- 
tleman having written and publisned a. 
hovk of considerable bulk, the chief ob- 


ject of which is, to conyince the people 


of England, that strong beer isa very bad 
beverage, and that milk is the drink, to 
which they ought to stick from the first 
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to the last moment of their existence. 
Whether this gentleman will obtain the 
loan for us from government, | know 
not; hut, Iam sure he will fail, if his ar- 
guments in favour of the loan do not 
prove more successful than his arguments 
in favour of milk, as a substitute for beer ; 
for, having actually tried the force of the 
book upon more than a dozen of my ser- 
vants, at different times, | am able to 
state positively, that, though I read it 
with all the emphasis that | am master of, 
there was not one man of them who did 
not, at the end of the lecture, laugh in my 
face.—There was one observation of Mr. 
Curwen which calls for a little notice 
here. He said, that he once saw, in 
Norfolk (at Norwich) 100 farmers, who 
were worth from 5,000/. to 30,0002. 
each. ** Proud sight!” exclaimed he; 
‘¢ such as no other country can present!” 
—With all due deference for the superior 
judgment and taste of the proposer of the 
Joan of 12 millions and the author of the 
encomium on milk, | beg leave to say, 
that 1 differ with him in opinion with re- 
gard to the sight here mentioned. I do 
not stop my view at the great, fat, rosy- 
gill’d farmer, in England, any more than 
I would at the not less great, fat, and 
rosy-gill’d Monk in Spain or Portugal. 
When I see a great farmer, | know that 


he has from 40 to a 100 poor wretches of 


paupers, or of half starved labourers, at 
home; and, if he were to bring all these 
with their rags and long beards and lank 
jaws and sunk eyes and scabby heads ; 
if the 100 farmers, whom Mr. Curwen 
saw at Norwich, had brought their five or 
six thousand of these poor creatures along 
with them, the ** sight’? would not have 
heen so very ‘‘ proud,” though, as I veri- 
ly believe, it would have been a sight to 
be seen ‘* in no other country on earth ,; 
thanks to the war, by which we have re- 
stored the Bourbons and loaded our- 
selves with 60 millions of taxes a year. 
Instead of these 100 English farmers, with 
their five or six thousand of miserable 
wretches left at home, | should prefer 
500 American farmers, not worth more 
than 3,000/. any one of them, but who 
would leave no miserable wretches at 
home. I should think this a much prouder 
sight; and so, I am persuaded, would 
Mr. Curwen, if he could but see it. 

Mr. Lestre Foster (G) said we were 
arrived at @ dilemma ; that we must sub- 
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mit to @ subtraction from British Capital, 
or continue to contend against the low 
prices of foreign markets. His remrpy 
was an exclusion of foreign corn. 

Sir Joun Newport (II) said the 
cAusE Of the distress was the great loud of 
taxes. His REMEDY non-importation of 
agricultural produce, especially wool. 

Mr. Peer (I) said, that, great as the 
distress was in England, it was séill great- 
erin Ireland, where no relief whatever had 
been given. Hestated no cause; but his 


of Ireland before the produce of other 
countries; and was happy te state that a 
bill was about to be brought in to protect 
Ireland against the importation of foreiyn 
butter. 

Mr. Roninson (K) made a speech, in 
which his principal object appeared to be 
to prepare the ground for rejecting all the 
propositions relative to a check to in- 
portation. We said, that, if this scheme 
were acted upon to any considerable ex- 
tent, it would cut up commerce by the 
roots. He thought that Mr. Western's 
arguments in favour of non-importation 
were fallacious, and would appear so 
upon examination.—Mr. Rowrnson was 
right ; but, they had been examined ,in my 
No. 12 of this Volume; that is to say, in 
the Number of 23rd of March; and, if 
examined to the end of time, I defy any 
one to show the fallacy of the propositions 
ina much clearer or stronger light. In- 
deed, the Resolutions stand there convict- 
ed of total inefficacy, except that which I 
allowed to be efficacious; namely, fhe 
taking off of taxes on Male, provided they 
were not imposed on any other articles, 
or in any other shape. 

Mr. FRANKLAND Lewis (L) began by 
regretting that his honourable friend, who 
spoke last, (and who is at the head of the 
Board of Trade) seemed to hold out no 
hope of any thing being intended, by the 


agriculture. ‘This gave him great uneasi- 
ness, though he did not pretend to im- 
pute blame. “* He would,” he said, ** e2- 
‘* treat the House, however, not to let 
** the agriculture, the main interest of the 
** state, fall into decay, without delibe- 
** rately considering every measure that 
*“* might avert such a calamity. It was 


“* not this or that branch of manufactures, 
‘it was not Spitalfields or Coventry, 
“whose existence was at stake: it was 
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“that of England itself, to which all 
‘‘ other interests were mere appendages. 
«The question was, whether the land- 
‘owners of England shall be reduced to 
‘‘the lowest rank in the scale of society. 
‘‘ If they were pressed down to the earth, 
“ then would perish the safeguards of the 
‘« Constitution—the frame of the whole of 
“ English society ; and, though the lan- 
“guage might remain, England would 
‘never be again that for which she had 
“been admired. (Hear, Hear!) He 
“had anxiously listened to all that had 
‘been said in the Committee; and he 
‘must say, that if ever there wasa re. 
‘‘ markable coincidence of opinion on all 
‘+ sides of the House, it was manifested on 
‘the present occasion. Here the Hon. 
‘‘ Gentleman briefly enumerated the cau- 
“ses to which the agricultural distresses 
‘might be ascribed, concluding with the 

more recent one of the withdrawing of 
“the country-bank circulation. He had 
‘‘ listened anxiously to his Hon. Friend, 
‘expecting to hear some observations 
‘‘from him on the money circulation of 
“the country.—N hen attention was di- 
‘* rected to this topic, it would naturally 
“ occur, that from the distress prevailing 
‘among the farmers, there was likely to 
‘be a diminished supply and consequent 





“high prices. ‘This was not a consola- 
‘ tory prospect to the people, though un- | 
‘‘ doubtedly a remedy would in this way 
‘ be afforded to the agricultural interest. 
‘* But then, from the altered value of our 
‘* currency, there were no means of obtain- 
‘‘ing relief. He calculated that the 
** price of wheat had fallen within these 
“five years from 100s. per quarter to 
‘50 shillings. Of this fall in price he 
‘* ascribed 20 per cent. to the altered 
‘value of our currency, which had now 
‘risen nearly to its own standard, and 
‘* the other 30 per cent. to the fall in_ the 
‘‘ real value of the commodity, occasioned 
“by peace and other circumstances.— 
‘“ Was this, he would ask, to be the per- 
“manent state of things? This was by 
“far the most important part of the pre- 
‘sent discussion. The fall in, the real 
‘value of grain was a matter beyond the 
‘regulation of the House; but the fall 
“of price, to the amount of twenty per 
cent. occasioned by the rise in the value 
‘‘of our currency, was the point to 
‘whieh the attention of the Legislature 





*¢ ought to be mainly directed, as dcing 
*¢ within its controul. He would conjure 
*¢ Ministers and the House not to leave 
** the country at sea, the sport of this 
‘* most dangerous system. The deprecia- 
** tion of currency was not attended with 
*‘ the same hazardous consequences un- 
“der the despotic government of the Con- 
‘** tinent as with us. What these govern. 
“ments once did in adulterating and 
** depreciating the currency of their re- 
** spective states could not again be un- 
** done, and hence all contracts accom- 
‘¢ modated themselves to the change. In 
*¢ this way the value of the ruble in 
*¢ Russia had been depreciated from 
‘¢ half-a-crown to 10d.; but here we had 
** got to this situation, that our notes 
** could be diminished in value to almost 
‘any extent, and then increased cia 
‘‘ value in the same proportion. Hence 
‘* our system was one of infinitely greater 
** hazard than any other course that ever 
‘was pursued. If our standard of cur~ 
‘““rency was to be maintained at every 
*¢ sacrifice, why did not Government, 
*‘ taking advantage of the present price 
** of specie, compel the Bank to re- 
** sume payment in coin? Then, at least, 
*€ we should have the certainty, that the 
*¢ fall of 20 per cent. on agricultural pro- 
‘“‘duce could never be recovered. If, 
‘** however, cash paymen(s were not re- 
‘“¢ sumed, then he believed that a great 
*¢ part of that paper that had been with- 
** drawn from circulation would be gra. 
** dually re-issued, increasing the prices 
‘‘ of every commodity, and proceeding 
‘‘ exactly in the same course as that 
*¢ which the country had already witness. 
*C ed. Something must be done to secure us 
** from the dangers of the system. Better 
** would it be to sit down with the loss of 
*¢ 20 per cent. than gradually to increase 
‘‘ the circulation of the country to an 
“ indefinite extent, and thus expose the 
** country to the dangers that might arise 
‘¢ from a sudden panic. The system to 
“ which he now alluded had in its effects 
*¢ been the chief cause of our agricultural 
“¢ distress. It was true there were 

“¢ culties—we had berrowed hundreds of 
“ millions in a depreciated currency, 
‘¢ which we had now to pay at par. 
“Hear, near! )—From this circum- 
‘« stance a greater share of the property. 
“ of the country was transferred from the. ; 
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“ Jand-holder to the stock-holder than had 
S* been contemplated at the time of the 
“loans. If the price of all articles of 
‘¢ life, and even the experices of the siate, 
“(Which he trusted by the exertions of 
“that House would happen) should be 
“ reduced, yet the sum to be paid to the 
“holders of stock remained the same. 
‘} It had been thought strange by some 
‘¢ that an exuberance of produce should 
“be a source of calamity. But the real 
*¢ source of the evil was, the alteration in 
*¢ the value of this produce in exchange.” 
‘¢ Aye, this is all very true, you, in 
America will say; ** but, why do you, 
Mr. Cobbett, tell us of it in the words 
of ** Mr. Lewis, when you have told it 
6 us, and proved it all to wus, as clear 
“as day-light, in your Letters to your 
* Chancellor of the Exchequer, more 
*¢ than five months ago? What do you 
“* pester us for with this opinion of Mr. 
« Lewis, of whom we know nothing at 
‘call ?”—Patience, my friends, I know, 
that you know all about the matter. I| 
know very well, that this report of Mr. 
Lewis’s speech only repeats what I have 
snid and proved many times over. I do 
not know Mr. Lewis any more than you 
do. I never heard of him before in my 
life. I did not know what seat he filled, 
till TL looked for his name in the Court 
Kalendar. But, his speech is made in 
parliament, and he calls Mr. Robinson 
his honourable friend, which will have 
great weight with parson Oscoope and the 
other friends of ** the Bulwark of your 
Religion.” There is no imputation of 
sterility of mind due to any of the Mem- 
bers on account of their repeating my 
opinions and arguments ; for, I defy them 
to Say any thing rational, upon ‘the sub- 
ject, which I have not said before them; 
and, what is more, 1 defy them to do any 
thing effectual in the way of remedy, that 
Thave not more than ten times pointed 
out.—Mr. Lewis, after expressing his 
disapprobation of the loahk project of Mr. 
Corwen, ard, observing, that he did not 
ste why we should find the means of 
enriching the planters of Virginia and 
Maryland, concinded by proposing an ex. 
port vf wool, and the growth of Vodbucco 
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not wait for that. Besides, nothing new 
will be said. perhaps ; and, I am quite 
certain, that nothing will be done, before 
I shall write to you again. 

Now, then, what is the sum total of 
what was said upon this occasion? | 
will endeavour to state it in distinct 
propositions thus:—1. That the COM. 
PLAIN'T of the country is, the greatest 
degree of distress and misery ; that whole 
parishes have been deserted by the culti- 
vators of the land; that the owners of the 
land refuse to take it in hand lest they 
should be made liable to pay the rates; 
that the labouring people are almost all 
become paupers; that, in some cases, 
having nobody to relieve them, they have 
spread themselves over the country, car- 
rying devastation and alarm with *” °; 
and that the evil threatens to bec 
greater instead of less. —IL. That : | 
principal CAUSE, if not the only caas. 
is, an alteration in the value of the paper- 
money, which alteration has transferred a 
great part of the property of the owners 
of lands, farm-stock, and stock in trade, 
from these owners to the owners of money 
and reeeivers of taxes.—II1. That the 
REMEDIES to be applied are a loan of 
money from the government to the far- 
mers, the non-importation of the pro- 
duce of foreign countries, and (though 
none but the Malt is named) a reduction 
of taxes. 

The complaint and cause confirm what 
[ have beeu telling you for many months. 
But, alas! What remedies are here: 
Taking off taxes, indeed, is a remedy ; 
for it is the taxes which have prodaced the 
misery ; that is to say, taxes kept on at 
full while the produce was reduced in 
value more than one half. But, as to4 
loan to the farmers, whence is it to come, 
except out of taxes first ratsed? Aud, 
what good would the loan of half a years 
rent be to any man? He must pay the 
money back again, and pay interest fo" 
it. However, though this project wil! 
answer no other purpose, it will serve 
give you a pretty good idea of the state, 
to which this country has been reduced 
by its wars, which have ended in the res- 
turation of the Bourbons, the Pope, 2nd 
the Inquisition, and which have enabled 
those Bourbons to put to death the brave 
Marshal Ney. The ition’ for tax- 
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bacco, wool, &c. &c. are all grounded in 
ecror. The tax, if paid, must be paid by 
the people here; if the tax amount toa 
prohibition, it will operate most heavily 
against the commerce and manufactures ; 
and, indeed, as Mr. Robinson observed, 
we should, in this manner, be doing pre- 
cisely, only more effectually, that which 
Napoleon expected and endeavoured to 
do by his continental system. 

To you, in America, it will be matter of 
great surprise, that the remedies proposed 
aré so inadequate to the nature of the 
complaint. A loan to A out of A’s own 
money, toenable A to keep up under the 
pressure of the continual demands of B, is 
such an idea! [t issuch aremedy! Sucha 
cure for poor A’s complaint! Yes, it must 
puzzle you to find ont, why the transfer 
of property is not attempted to be put a 
stop to. ‘The truth is, that many men, 
and, perhaps, a very great majority of 
the two Houses, clearly enough see what 
can alone afford real protection to the 
landlords and farmers; but, they do not 
like to speak out. Asa matter of theory 
Mr. Western talks of the transfer of 
property from the land-owner to the 
fund and salary owners; as a matter of 
theory Mr. Lewis says, that we have 
borrowed hundreds of millions in a de- 
prectated currency, the interest of which 
we are now called upon to pay in a 
currency at par. As matter of theory 
these important truths, long ago stated by 
me, are now stated in parliament. But, 
as to practice; as to any practical pro- 
position on the subject, no one has yet 
ventured to bring forward any such 
thing: nor do I believe, that any such 
measure ; that is to say, that any thing 
effectual will be attempted, ’till pressed 
forward by absolute necessity. 


Wa. Conpetr. 
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The following letter from this gentle- 
man, who isa Member of Parliament for 
Dartmouth, in Devonshire, and who has 
upon this occasion, written to a friend in 
that County, is worth particular attention. 
It contains, in my opinion, erroueous no- 
tions about the cause of the distress, and, 
as toany remedy, it is so vague that one 
cannot even guess at the meaning of the 
writer; but as an exhibition of the state 
of the country, the Letter is valuable. 





Let the Cossacks of New England read 
it; let them bear in mind that it comes 
from a member of Parliament, who was 2 
staunch friend of ** Social Order ;” let 
them reflect, that these evils are the con- 
sequences of that war, on our part, which 
they so much applauded, and of that sys- 
tem of government, which some of them 
have had the impudence to prefer before 
that of their own country. Let them 
bear all this in mind, and then, if blush. 
ing be not wholly exploded amongst them, 
they will, surely, feel some little warmth 
in their cheeks as they read. 


A Letter To A Frienp 1n Devonsuire, 
ON THE PRESENT SITUATION OF THE 
Country. By A. H. Ho.pswonrn, 
Ese. M. P. ron Darrmoutn. 


London, March 2, 1816. 


The miseries we anticipated are now 
finding their way to the City of London. 
I yesterday learned from a friend there, 
to whom I was talking on the subject, 
that the wholesale dealers, who have been 
round theneighbouring districts for orders, 
are scarcely able to procure any, * as the 
farmers,” they are told, “* are no longer 
able to purchase any luxuries.’ To him 
who will look into this remark, who 
knows all the points on which it touches, it 
is a volume on the state of the nation ; 
on the melancholy change which we have 
seen for the last eighteen months taking 
place. 

It tells you, that till now, London had 
to learn into what state we had fallen: 
pointing out the height of luxury to which 
all ranks had risen, it shews to the states- 
man whence his indirect taxes were pro- 
cured: to us, it but confirms the first part 
of the gloomy picture we had drawn, to 
the finishing of which we have looked 
with so much fear and anxiety. 

But what could any men of thinking 
minds expect, when they saw so many 
estates untenanted, and in the hands of 
the landlord; others turned into pasture, 
or tilled without manure; stock every 
day decreasing ; farmers paying their taxes 
from their capital; and those who have 


not any (a) leaving their farms in the 
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(a) Many men who have been thus obliged 
improvidently to dispose of their stock, lave so 
contrived as to get their neighbours to assist them 
with their carts; and in one night have removed 
every thing portable to another part of the 








country: this is known by the familiar term 
of “ going clear off.” 
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night; covenants no longer of any (b) 
service,—binding only the landlord ; cat- 
tle sold to pay rates and taxes, making 
scarcely any (c) return; all improve- 
ments in estates naturally at an end; and 
in consequence (d) labourers of all ages 
on the pay of the parish; the circulation 
of money decreased to one-third; and 
much of that on the western coast taken 
to (e) France for brandy: what, I say, 
with such a picture as this before their 
eyes, could any thinking men expect, but 
that the tradesman must stop his payments 
or shut up his shop; and that with him 
the London trader, the import merchant, 
and the Custom-house, must inevitable fall. 
The landlord, whose sole dependance is 
on his rents, living in the midst of his 
tenantry, the bulwark ef our country, 
must cat down his establishment, diminish- 
ing his direct taxes on the one hand, but 
his tndirect taxes ten-fold on the other; 
or fly, as too many have felt compelled, to 
spend his small remaining rents in a foreign 
Jand, depriving his native country of its 
circulation and support, and in proportion 
filling the coffers of a foreign treasury. 
Such is the state of our country at this 


momentous crisis; at the glorious ter- | 


mination of a war, in the attaining of 
which the efforts of the statesman and 
the warrior are beyond all praise. 

I will now endeavour to shew what has 
brought about this sudden change ; why 
estates whieh were let at high rents, (im- 
providently as some conceive, who forget 
that to let under the proper value is to 
deprive the State of its revenue,) are now 
worth so little. From the great demands 
of Government for the supplies of the 
army, navy, and prisoners, the markets 
had attained a considerable height; they 





(b) Covenants cannot be any longer of service 
when the tenant has not any thing which you can 
scize for your rent. 


(c) Afriend of mine sent a man to the fair at 
Brent, in Devonshire, to buy him one or two 
good colts, and gave him twenty pounds for the 
purpose : the man bought seven, and returned 
two pounds ten shillings in exchange. 

(d) Io many parishes in Devonshire this is the 
case, the men teceiving five shillings per week 
from the parish fands, and employing themselves 
in the most unproductive of all labour—breaking 
stones on the road. 


(e) There is a very large increasing trade at 
this time carried on from our ceast with the 
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were certain and regular, and the farmer 
knew when he took his estate how to cal- 
culate its advantages; he knew that as 
long asthe market could be regularly fed, 
a fair price could be obtained: he was no 
longer that man, of whom we have heard 


market with his basket on his arm, or his 
single bag of corn on his horse: farming 
had become a science; it had changed to 
a trade, and every market was an ex- 
change as much as that on Cornhill : there 
prices were settled, and business transacted, 
as in the City of London and to keep 
up a regular supply for all our cities and 
Government contracts, this was absolute- 
ly necessary: the effects grew out of the 
cause; the illiterate men, who compoge 
that society, could not bring this about 
from their own invention; but the change 
of our society produced the effect in them ; 
they were but the instruments of natural 
events, 

But their taxes, tythes, and rents must 
be paid. The merchantin London, whose 
credit is good, who is known to be carry- 
ing on a just and fair trade, when suddenly 
wanting cash, takes his bill to the Bank 
of England, and it is changed into notes : 
the same system was as necessary to the 
country. ‘The farmer, called on for his 
taxes, haviug his cattle in their stalls and 
the stacks in his yard, went to the country 
banker and discounted his bill, well know- 
ing that before the two months should ex- 
pire at which it was drawn, he would be 
enabled to sell so much of his stock at a 
fair and proper price as to redeem it. 
And what has now brought him to the 
state he is in? That which would bring 
two thirds of our merchants into the same 
situation if the Bank of England, alarm- 
ed at the state of trade, was suddenly to 
stop its discounts. ‘The great glut in the 
market from the stoppage of government 
contracts, and the double difficulty arising 
from the improvident importation of corn, 
frightened the country banker: he refused 
to accommodate. The farmer, still pressed 
for his taxes and poor rates, was obliged 
to draw on his capital, or possessing it 
(as is always best for the country) in the 
character of farming stock, was obliged to 
take it toa market already overloaded : in 
vain to him to tell the tax-gatherer to look 
at his stalls, his dairy, and his stack-yard ; 
in vain to him to shew the estate without 





town of Roscow, near Morlaix, where the spirits 
are paid for in English Bank Notes, 


a weed which was once a wilderness: his 
corn unthrashed, his cattle half fed, must 


some sixty years ago, who walked to the 
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fall under the relentless hand of the law ; 
and that country, which two years since 
was the seat of every comfort, nay of 
luxury itself, must, unless this blow be 
averted, return to misery and want. (f) 

And here let me pause to Say a few 
words on the difference of the situation of 
the tenant as regarding his natural land- 
lord, and those who have now wuncon- 
sciously usurped that character—the go- 
vernment and the poor. The farmer, 
when his rent day arrives, if his tenant is 
unable at the moment to pay him: if he 
sees that he is going on properly with his 
estate; that his cattle are not fit for the 
market, or the market ready for his corn, 
will wait until] they are. Not so these 
new landlords: they must be paid the mo- 
ment they require it, without any feeling 
for the soil; without any natural afiection: 
like a conqueror in a foreign land, they 
take it regardless of consequences, leav- 
ing the owners of the soil to starve with 
their tenants. 

But can this system last? If during the 
last year the tenant paid the taxes at the 
expence of his capital; if that which when 
ripe for the market would be worth 50. 
be sold for 20/. must not his property be 
deteriorated, and can he do the same this ? 
Those, who are acquainted with agricul- 
ture, well know that the moment things 
are thrown out of their course, destruc- 
tion follows like a whirlwind. Who can 
command the corn to grow, or the cattle 
to feed? You must regulate your manure 
for your corn; your grass for the beasts ; 
and if the arrangement is destroyed the 
whole system is lost. Need I, after this, 
ask if (g) were obtained last year by 
dint of executions on the tenant, or loss 
of rent to the landlord, whether the very 
circumstance will not be the cause why 
half cannot be got now ? and that to prove 
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(f) This system is strongly exemplified by the 
present situatiou of the county of Devon, where 
very much agricultural distress is felt, but where 
Ido not remember that any bank has failed, 
thewing that the prudence or the banker in re- 
fusing, on the first alarm, to discount country 
paper, and getting his notes out of circulation, 
has saved himself, whilst the farmer has fallea a 
little sooner than he would otherwise perhaps 
have done 


(g) It isnot any consequence what was the 
amonnot of the exact sum obtained from landed 
property; the argument will be the same: 








that £ were obtained for the taxes, 
without a market for farming produce, is 
but to shew that you put the farmer intoa 
state to prevent him paying the same this 
year, and the landlord, either to cheat his 
tradesmen or put down his establishment, 
with either of which the indirect taxes 
must sooner or later equally fall. 

And before I leave this subject, let me 
add, that, as wild is it to say that the 
quantity of country bank notes have been 
the cause of our sufferings, as to tell you 
that port wine is poison because some im- 
moderately make use of it. Without 
country banks your system never could 
have been kept up, your war taxes never 
raised. Some, it is true, as in al! other 
walks of life, have made an unfair use of 
them: yet those, who-cry down this sys- 
tem in the present state of society, might 
expect to raise oranges in Lapland with- 
out the assistance of horticultural science! 

But, say others, this will all be set 
right when we retarn to our good old sys- 
tem—when all again is cheapness and 
plenty. What does the stock-holder 
answer? You forget that you owe me forty 
millions per annum; that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer requires thirty more 
for the use of the Government; and that 
the poor require between (h) ten and 
twelve in a direct tax on the !and for their 
support. T’o those who are in the habit 
of dttending to parochial duties, we need 
not mention the extent of evils growing 
out of the Poor Laws ; and the state, in 
which our parish poor now are, but too 
clearly proves how sadly the best, the 
most charitable of humane institutions 
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(h) The Poor Returns to the 25th of March, 
1815, amount to 7,023,586, exclusive of 854 
which made no return. An intelligent friend of 
mine takes the total at nearly eight millions; and 
assures me, that from what he has seew of the in- 
crease to this time, the amount for the year 1816 
to 1817 will be nearer twelve millions; whilst in 
the year 1785, the amount of the same expence 
was only 2,184,9041, 18+. 11d. shewing an increase 
to the year 1816 of more than five times that 
sum. And comparing this statement with one 
sent me by the same persov from his own parish, 
which is of small extent, and without a manu- 
factory or town, in the south of Devon, the in- 
crease will be found nearly the same. 

In 1734 it was 111. 15s. 9d. 
1786 «+++--S5l. 148. 7id. 
1813. -++++.1341. 5a. 4d. 
1815 .+-++.1641. 108, 2d. 
Which sum he expects this year will be inereased 
to one-ninth more. 
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may in time be perverted. Those Laws, 
once the safe-guard against misery in old 
age or infirmity, are now the reward of 
idleness and vice ; and not only is the dis- 
grace of going to the parish done away, 
but the person that can impose on its offi- 
cer is accounted the most clever in his 
srciety. To go into instances of this 
would fill a volume, and be foreign to the 
subject; suffice it to say, that if the in- 
crease is not speedily stopped, the poor 
will be sole possessors of the profits of 
the estates, leaving their natural owners 
badly paid as their stewards. For it is 
now well known and understood, that in 
the same degree as agriculture declines, do 
the claims on the parish purse increase, 
(i) and the indirect taxes diminish. 

From this state of difficulties how are 
we to get out? When we had the entire 
command of the seas, when we obliged 
every passenger to call at our door, we 
could regulate our affairs as we liked ; 
we could raise taxes at our pleasure ; 
like the man who keeps the only inn on 
a road, we could charge what we pleased. 
Bat when now every other country is open 
to the traveller, when he can stop where 
he likes, will he buy (j) from us at a 





(i) When labourers received half-a-crown a day, 
they could buy tea, sugar, &c. and many other 
Jittle juxusies, whieh at nine-pence, and » ne- 
shilling, their present daily pay, they are obiiged 
to forego. 


(j) Te shew the rivalry we mast expect iu 
foreign markets, I need only ask what must be the 
sitnation of the Newfoundland merclrant—Can 





he expect to sell lis fish in Spain or the West 
Indies, when, to encourage their fisheries, and, | 
above all, to make seamen, the French now give | 
a bounty of twelve francs per quintal for all fish | 
canght by themselves in Newfoundland and | 
carried to the West Indies; aud as Spain has im- ’ 
pored a daty on all fish of above five shillings | 
per quintal, a bounty of five francs per quintal is | 
given for all carried to that country direct, and | 
six franes for such as may first come to any port | 
im France, and afterwards be transported thither ; | 
with the duty of twenty-two francs per quintal | 
on all foreign fish that may be imported into | 
France, and other bonnties to their own fisheries | 
bet necessary to mention ? 


Fish, when ready for the market, in Newfound. 
land is worth abont twelve francs. 


(k) It is supposed by many that the result of 
the present state of agriculture will be a scarcity 
of corn, at no very distant period, and that the 
country will consequently be relieved from its 

t distress, I fear, however, that it will be 


the value of its produce is certaiv and ee 
y 





ound to have avery different effect. {t is a cer- 


pound what he can get from others at ten 
shillings ? Nay, are we so patriotic, that 
when we can purchase from abroad at half 
the price of our own markets, we shall 
not be tempted to do it? Ask our farmer 
why he gives his frienid brandy and water 
rather than strong beer : ** Because,” says 
he, “I sell my barley at twenty shillings 
per quarter, and the king’s duties alone, 
when I buy it again, make me pay for it 
at eighty ;”’ ignorantly unaware, that to 
support an illicit trade must in the end be 
his ruin. Aud must we not expect the 
same will happen in all other sorts of mer- 
chandize! for, from the system of those 
who are engaged in this traffic, the ex. 
pence of stopping them, I fear, will be 
equal to the revenue that will be saved by 
it: the greater the temptation from high 
duties, added to the want of other em- 
ployment, the more they will dare, and 
the more they will increase. 

If, then, the maxim be a just one, that 
you must bring down your, taxation of 
the price of your commodity, or raise 
the price to taxation, what a picture is 
before us! For myself, I will only say, 
that to face the danger is, I trust, half the 
battle; to know its extent, the only chance 
of finding its remedy. 

Let every man who lives on the taxes of 
our country take care to keep the sources 
whence they flow in the most flourishing 
condition.; let him take the burthen from 
the industrious, or assist them to bear 
them ; let him stimulate industry in every 
way in his power ; remembering that it is 
from the rapid circulation of money that 
the treasury coffers are filled ; that ther 
is nota money transaction between men 
which does not directly or indirectly leave 
something to the state. 

Let the public creditor and public 
officer remember that when the farmer 
cannot live, when the tradesman gives up 
his shop, and the merchant his counting- 
house, their revenues are at an end. 





tain and regular market, that can alone restore 
public credit ; individuals, it is true, may profit 
by high prices, but the system will be as disorga- 
nized as at present, Agricultnre, as all other 
trades, must be confined to the limits prescribed 
by the capital employed in it; in proportion 5 


will men be induced to advance money fer it, 


and in that proportion only, can we, & believe, 
hope to see it restored, 
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Let the land-owner remember, that to | 


stimulate the manufacturer, the merchant, 
and the tradesman, to industry, is the only 
means of improving his rents. 

In fine, let the idle man be ever for- 
ward to assist the industrious with his 
purse, when, (k) public credit being re- 
stored, England shall yet support her cha- 
racter as the first nation of the world. 


My dear 


Yours very faithfully, 
A. H. H, 








Mr. Austin’s Letrrer 
TO 
Mr. WrEsTERN, 


On the subject of the Resolutions of the 
latter. 


To tut Epitor or tue West Briron. 
Place, Fowey, March 26, 1816. 


Strn,—The answers, &c. of the Special 
Cornwall Agricultural Meeting, to the 
Honourable the Board of Agriculture, 
having appeared in your paper, under 
the sanction of my name, as President, I 
shall feel obliged by your inserting the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter that I wrote 
immediately after the said Meeting, to 
Mr. Western, relative to our proceed. 
ings, &c. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Jos. Tnos, Austin. 


‘¢ T cannot say that [ agree with you as 
to the buying up of eur corn by Govern- 
ment, and though only one Gentleman* 
at the Meeting coincided with me in opi- 
nion, I am convinced that ultimately it 
will be productive of evil. Corn is a part 
of the real wealth of a nation—money 
only the means of dividing, or distribut- 
ing of it according to our wants. The 
price of corn, the demand and supply 
being the same, will always be determi- 
ned by the amount of the circulating me- | 
dium. Upon this principle, when there 
was one third more paper-moncy in Cir- 
culation than at present, the Farmers’ 
produce would naturally sell for one 
third more. But, say you, there is now 
no sale, or next door to it, at any rate.— 
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On a large scale, as we used to sell by 
the score or by the hundred of quarters, 
there isnot. People, however, cat bread 
as usual—perhaps more—if not—thcy 
certainly waste more. Yet they buy at 
just what price they chuse to offer, for 
this very good rcason—the Farmer is 
obliged to sell. However lenient the 
Landlord may have been, hitherto it is 
notorious that the ‘l'ax-gatherer has shewn 
no mercy! ‘The Farmer in fact is ob- 
liged to sell to meet his current expenses, 
which, before the diminution of paper- 
money, he did by drafts. By this means 
he was very properly enabled to become 
the national store-keeper ; and, as he had 
an undivided interest in the stores, they 
were husbanded with the least possible 
waste. Will this be the case if Govern. 
ment becomes the store-keeper? If loans 
were out of fashion, and Ministers were 
actually to send reund the country to ob. 
tain from us fifteen millions of money to 
purchase our corn with, as a method of 
relieving our distresses, we should see the 
folly of the thing at once.—lIt is, how- 
ever, tantamount to this—-fifteen millions 
are borrowed, on our security for the 
payment of principal and interest, and 
Commissioners are appointed, with pretty 
good salaries, to lay this money out in 
the purchase of corn, which, mstead of 
being put into regular granaries, is housed 
in whatever houses can be hired for the 
purpose, and there kept till in weight 
and quality its intrinsic value is reduced 
one half. Now, not to mention all the 
job-work that will be necessary to carry 
this scheme into effect, the increase of 
patronage the salaries of Commission. 
ers, and the rent of warehouses, can any 
man, in his sober senses, think that the 
poverty of a nation is to be relieved by 
destroying one half of its real wealth ?” 
P.S.—I said at the Meeting how Cob. 
bett would laugh at our sanctioning this 
Granary resolution, and I now refer 
those who heard me to his Register, pub- 
lished the Saturday following. ‘Though 
excess of taxation is the parent of our 
difficultics, those which press on the 
Agriculturist would be much lightened 
had he the same facility of getting credit 
at country Banks on real property, as 
Merchants in town have been accustomed 
to have from the Bank of Englend of 





* The Rey, Darell Stephens, at Trewornon. 


personal property. 
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MEMOIRS 


Of Masor Gewerat Brown, Command- 
er-in-Chicf of the Peace-establishment 
army of the United States of America. 


Grenzerat Jacos Brown is now about 
forty-five years old. He was born in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, a few miles 
below Trenton ; his father was a respect- 
able farmer of the society of Quakers, and 
in their religious principles and habits of 
life young Brown was educated. His 
early education was such as the youth of 
that sect commonly receive—accurate and 
useful so far as it went, without aspiring 
to elegant literature, or mere speculative 
science : but his mind was naturally too 
active and inquisitive to rest content with 
these humble rudiments, and by seizing 
upon every opportunity of improvement 
in the course of his very diversified life, he 
has gradually acquired a large fund of 
various and well-digested knowledge. 

During some period of his youth, he 
was employed as the teacher of a respect- 
able Quaker schoo! in New Jersey. This 
he left at the age of twenty-one, when he 
removed to Cincinnati, in Ohio, where he 


resided about two years, and followed the | 


business of a iand-surveyor. From thence 
he migrated again, and fixed his residence 
in the city of New York, where he took 
charge of the public school of the Society 
of Friends, which he taught for several 
years with great assiduity and reputation. 
In this situation, which afforded him little 
opportunity to mix actively in the busy 
world, he continued to improve his mind 
by general reading and study, and by at- 
tentive observations of passing life and 
public transactions. It is said that, at 
some time about this period, he had de- 
termined upon studying law, and trying 
his talents at the bar: happily for himself 
and his country, his fortunes took another 
direction. In 1799, he was induced, by 
the offer of an advantageous purchase of 
a large tract of land, near the shores of 
Lake Ontario, to remove thither and esta- 
blish a settlement. The current of popu- 
Jation, which has since run with so strong 
and full a tide toward the western part of 
the state of New York, was then just be- 
ginning to set in. Brown established 
himself on his new possessions, entered 
actively into various schemes of business 
and speculation, soon attained influence 


d 


and after a time, as his lands rose in value, 
from the increase of population, acquired 
considerable wealth. As the country con. 
tinued to improve, Brown rose with it iy 
importance and public estimation. He 
was appointed a county court judge, and 
became a leading man in all the public 
business of that part of the country — 
He now gradually threw off the dress 
and manners of his sect, and on a change 
which took place in the organization of 
the militia, was appointed to the command 
of a regiment; and not long after, was 
promoted to the rank of Brigadier Ge- 
neral. 

In this situation, which gave him mili- 
tary rank, without affording him much 
opportunity for acquiring military know- 
ledge, the late war found him; and wheu 
the first detachment of the western militia 
of New York was ordered into the ser- 
vice of the United States, Gen. Brown was 
desiguated by Governor Tompkins to the 
command of a brigade, and entrusted 
with the general care of the northern fron- 
tier. He applied himself, with his usual 
diligence and activity, to the discharge of 
these new and important duties ; doubt- 
less, at first, with no further views of mi- 
litary life, than the natural and laudable 
desire of filling the station in which he 
was placed, for a short term of service, 
with credit and usefulness. 

By constant and unwearied activity, he 
soon placed the most important points of 
the line of the frontier committed to hi 
charge in a respectable state of defence. 
Every one who has seen any thing 0! 
the militia service, knows the numerous 
difticulties and perplexities attending it-— 
In meeting and obviating these, in sootl- 
ing disconteat, and repressing disobedi- 
ence, Brown’s knowledge of mankind, 
and adroitness in business, made him ewi- 
nently useful; but, except in repelling 2° 
attempt of the enemy to dislodge him from 
Ogdensburg, he was not, during this cam- 
paign, placed in any situation fitted to 
evolve his military talents; and, at the 
close of it, retired to private life with the 
character of an active and intelligent mi- 
litia oflicer ; but without its being know" 
by the public, and probably, without 
knowing himself, that he was possessed of 
every requisite of a great commander. 

In May,1813, General Dearborn, under- 
standing that an attack was meditated by 





and importance in the districtaround him, 


the enemy upon Sackett’s Harbour, from 
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which a considerable part of our regular 
force, together with the whole of Com. 
Chauncey’s squadron, had been withdrawn 
for the purpose of co-operating in their 
enterprise against Fort George, wrote to 
General Brown, requesting him to repair 
with such militia force as he could collect, 
to Sackett’s Harbour, and take the com- 
wand there. Brown, knowing that Colo- 
ncl Backus, a regular officer of character 
and experience, was then in command at 
that post, at first hesitated at assuming 
this responsible and arduous command. 
But the request being again repeated, 
and urged by Colonel Backus himself, 
he finally yielded, and immediately set 
out for that post, where he arrived with 
a small body of militia early on the morn- 
ing of the 28th of May. On the morn- 
ing of the 30th, at day-break, Sir George 
Prevost landed at the head of 1,000 pick- 
ed men, under cover of a heavy fire from 
his gun-boats. General Brown, depend- 
ing chiefly upon the well-known superio- 
rity of the American musketry, had post- 
ed 500 of his militia, to receive the enemy 
on their landing, with orders that they 
should lie close, and reserve their fire 
until the enemy had approached so nigh 
that every shot might hit its object. But 
the trepidation and confusion of the mo- 
ment excited one of those sudden panics 
to which undisciplined volunteers are so 
subject; and the whole line fired at the 
very instant of the enemy’s landing, with 
considerable effect, indeed, but then sud- 
denly rising from their covert, they broke 
and fled in disorder. Brown threw him- 
self among them to stop their flight. 
Having rallied about a hundred men, with 
this handful of raw troops he gained a 
Position on the enemy’s left flank, and 
harrassed them by a galling fire, by which 
they were held in check until they were 
met by our regular troops (about four 
hundred in all) under Colonel Backus. 
General Brown now hurried to this point 
of action, and found the gallant Colonel 
Backus dangerously wounded, and the 
battle still raging, but with very evident 
advantage on the American side. After 
a short conflict he was completely victori- 
ous, and Sir George Prevost retreated 
rapidly to his ships, leaving a number of 
men and several officers killed and wound- 
ed on the field. - 

A few days after this attack Commodore 
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Chauncey returned, and General Brown 
once more retired to his farm and ordinary 
occupations. But his military reputation 
was now established, and public expecta- 
tion was anxiously turned towards him 
as one to whom the fortunes and honour 
of our arms might be confidently entrusted. 

Soon after the successful defence of 
Sackett’s Harbour, the secretary of war 
offered him one of the new raised regi- 
ments. Brown now felt his own value, 
and respectfully declined the commission ; 
at the same time, intimating to his friends, 
that he was willing to serve his country, 
in the regular army, in any rank not in- 
ferior to that which he bore in the militia 
of his own state. In the course of a 
month or two he was nominated by the 
president to the senate, and commission 
ed a Brigadier General in the army of the 
United States. 

In the autumn of the same year he was 
employed in superintending and directing 
the transportation of the army down the 
St. Lawrence, in General Wilkinson’s 
unfortunate expedition against Montreal. 

In the descent itself he commanded the 
elite of the army, and at French Creek, 
repulsed, with his own brigade, the naval 
armament which had been sent out to har- 
rass and retard the expedition. He was 
not present at the battle of Williamsburgh, 
on the 12th of November, 1813. 

During the following winter General 
Brown was left in command of the regu- 
lar troops in the northen military district 
of the state of New York, and was labo- 
riously and constantly employed in pro- 
viding for their comfort and good order, 
and in improving and familiarizing him- 
self in the theory and practice of modern 
tactics. During the winter session of 
1813, upon the formation of the plan of 
operations for the ensuing campaign, it 
was determined to entrust the execution 
of it, on the Niagara frontier, to Gen. 
Brown; he was accordingly appointed 
Major Gen. and took the field early in the 
spring. 

The rest of his military career who does 
not know? Were it in my power to fill 
up the magnificent outline of his exploits, 
already familiar to every mind, by the 
relation of additional facts and. circum- 
stances, or any of those minute incidents 
and traits of character which are ordi- 
narily overlooked in contemplating the 
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great results of high achievement, I could 
expatiate with fond partiality on a theme 
so pleasing and so splendid. But, why 
should I again relate the oft-told story 
of the noble fields of Chippewa and Nia- 
gara ?-—-These are proud recollections trea- 
sured up in the memory, throbbing “ in 
the heart of hearts” of every true Ame- 
rican. 


In these encounters General Brown 
was distinguished as much by his personal 
activity and.impetuous courage, as by his 
skill and conduct. In the battle of Nia- 
gara he received some severe flesh wounds, 
which obliged him to retire for a short 
time from active service. After a few 
weeks he resumed the command, and soon 
after planned and executed the sortie from 
Fort Erie, on the 17th of September, 
when, in broad day-light, with an ioferior 
and in part, an irregular force, he sur- 
prised the enemy, drove them from their 
entrenchments, spiked their cannon, de- 
stroyed their works, and carried off 400 
prisoners—an exploit which, if it be re- 
garded rather with a view to the sagacity, 
the address, the conduct and courage 
displayed in it, than merely with respect 
to the scale of operation and its imme- 
diate results, must surely be considered as 
entitled to the very first rank of military 
merit. 


In consequence of this discomfiture, 
General Drummond shortly after aban- 
doned the siege, and fell back on Fort 
George, and the campaign closed in that 
quarter. 


General Brown returned to his home, 
exulting, not so much at having van- 
quished the vanquishers of the world, 
the heroes of Talavera and Vittoria, as 
in the consciousness of having stood forth, 
in the hour of extreme peril, the cham. 
pion and bulwark of his country, and 
of having preserved one of the fairest por- 
tions of her from indiscriminate ravage and 
desolation. 


Memoirs or Mason Gentrat Brown. 
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During the last winter he had meditated 
and organized a plan for the ensuing cam. 
paign, and in January, 1815, went on to 
the seat of government for the purpose of 
conferring with the secretary of war Qn 
his return from Washington, he was on 
his way to call upon General Snyder, in 
order to make the necessary arrangements 
for calling out the western militia of Penn- 
sylvania, when the news of the arrival of 
the treaty of peace overtook him. 


Since his return from the frontiers, Ge- 
neral Brown has every where received the 
most ample testimonials of public gratitude 
and respect. Votes of high approbation 
have been passed by Congress and the 
State Legislatures, accompanied by pre- 
sents of swords and services of plate ; and 
our cities have vied with each other in 
paying him every civic honour. Small 
things these in themselves! yet, such as 
have power to rouse the generous mind to 
loftiest enterprise—to kindle national 
gratitude—to animate national feeling—to 
exalt national character. — 


In contemplating General Brown's pro- 
gress to fame and fortune, we cannot but 
be forcibly impressed with a sense of the 
inestimable advantages which this couatry 
enjoys in the facility with which talents of 
every kind find full range for their enter- 
prise and activity. In most other coun- 
tries, society is divided by ancient usage, 
by law and positive institution, or by the 
natural effects of bad government and a 
too crowded population, into casts odn- 
pletely separated, and, as it were, walled 
off from each other, so that every trade 
and profession seems to have become the 
peculiar property of those individuals who 
have been trained from infancy to move it 
its narrow routine, and guard it with 
jealous caution against all intrusion. 
Here, on the other hand, talents of every 
species are suffered to roam at large, with- 
out restraint, over the whole field of hy- 





man science and art and enterprise. 
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